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into a sympathetic Italian ear the story of hi^adventores.
The  sadness of the homeward journey from^lfeneva" is
recorded   for us   in the   Epitapliium
piece is an elegy to the memory of Charles
unfortunately differs from the elegy on
wxitten in Latin, and is thus inaccessible to
readers.    As to such readers the topic of Milte
poetry is necessarily an ungrateful subject, I
It herewith one remark.    Milton's Latin verses
tingtdshed from most Neo-latin verse by being a^VeMcle
of real emotion.    His technical skill is said to haye^een
surpassed by others; but that in which he stands
IB, that in these exercises of imitative art lie is abldfttfo
remain himself, and to give utterance to genuine passjon.
Artificial Arcadianism is as much the frame-work of; the
elegy on Diodati as it is of Lycidas.    "We have Baphnia
aaid Bion, Tityrus and Amyntas for characters,  Sicilian
TaJleys  for   scenery, while Pan, Pales, and the  Fauna
represent the supernatural.   The shepherds defend theii
frocks from wolves and lions.    But this factitious "buco-
Ilcism is pervaded by a pathos, which, like volcanic heat,
has fused into a new compound the dilapidated debris
of the Theocritean world.    And in the Latin elegy there
IB more tenderness than in the English.   Charles Diodati
was much nearer to Milton than had been Edward King.
The sorrow in Lycidas is not so much personal as it is
the regret of the society of Christ's.    King had only been
known to Milton as  one of the students of the same
college i Diodati was the associate of his choice in riper

manhood.

The EpitapUum Damonis is further memorable as
Milton's last attempt in serious Latin verse. He dis-
covered in this experiment that Latin was not an adequatef the fancy on the subject of blind-ing dark "brow?* had
